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The Next Step in Germany 


by Samuel Reber 


Various interpretations have been placed on imprisoned fellow nationals, and the rigid 


the results of Chancellor Adenauer’s visit to ittitude of Bulganin and Khrushchev toward 


Moscow, September 9-13, which led to the German reunification. 
establishment of diplomatic relations between No progress toward unification was achieved 


the Federal Republic of Germany and _ th by this first direct contact between German 


Soviet Union, coupled with the promised r ind Russian officials. The latter made it clear 


turn of many thousands of Germans long that this subject was a matter of Big Four 


held in Soviet prisons and labor camps. responsibility. But they 


apparently gave no 


Some Americans have expressed disillu hope of any relaxation in the Soviet deter 
sionment that the chancellor gave way far too mination to preserve the status quo. Public 


easily in his first direct encounte: with Soviet utterances of Soviet ofhcial ind statements 


pressure tactics, Others have hailed the result 1y Pravda would seem to show the Soviet 


as evidencing the bankruptcy of Moscow's Union continues to insist the price for Ger 


wlicy toward Germany. As is often the cas nan reunification must not only involve a 
I 


in diplomatic encounters of this character deal with its puppet government in East Ger 


both parties secured a measure of satistaction many, thereby extending Soviet influence and 


and only the future can place the Moscow disguised control to the Ruhr and the Rhine 

agreement in accurate perspective. but must also mean Bonn’s detachment from 
The U.S.S.R. achieved its objective of estab the West. 

lishing direct channels of communication be West Germany, for its part, has categori 


tween Bonn and Moscow without any formal ally rejected the possibility of any deal on 


agreed preconditions, The Russians, however unification. Not only have the chancellor and 


must have been impressed by the firmness the electorate made this clear, but so also has 


of the chancellor’s attachment to the West. the Socialist opposition, which differs from the 


Chancellor Adenauer, for his part, had to government more on tactics than on funda 


weigh the political consequences at home of mentals. A tree vote in East Germany, which 


failing to alleviate the wretched lot of his must be one of the element ot any untihication, 
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would no doubt strongly confirm the 
Adenauer government’s position. 


Need for Western Flexibility 


Uncertainty persists whether the 
new Soviet reasonableness goes be 
yond surface amiabilities or repre 
sents a more substantial desire for a 
real understanding with the West. 
In the light of this uncertainty the 
United States must obviously pre- 
serve flexibility of action, without in 
any way abandoning the foundations 
of Western strength. Until Germany 
is once again reunited on the basis 
of free elections .and the consent of 
all its people and until it is free to 
choose its own associations in the fu 
ture, no real progress can be achieved 
toward that form of peaceful coexist- 
ence to which the U.S.S.R. is now 
giving outward homage. This, how 
ever, does not imply a negative or 
rigid attitude on our part. If Mos- 
cow should make real advances we 
must be prepared to meet them on 
the way. Evidence of this has already 
been given by the Western security 
guarantee to the U.S.S.R., originally 
offered at Geneva last July and re- 
peated by the Secretary of State on 
September 22 before the United Na 
tions General Assembly. 

Another factor has, however, been 
injected into this already complex 
situation. Immediately after Adenau 
er’s departure from Moscow a plane 
brought Herr Walter Ulbricht, East 
Germany's deputy premier and Com 
munist party chief, from Berlin in 
answer to Moscow’s summons. He 
was treated as an equal of Chancel- 


lor Adenauer, and East Germany 


was given, on paper, the same de- 
gree of sovereignty that West Ger- 
many had received in the NATO 
and Bonn agreements, including the 
right to furnish six divisions to the 
combined Communist armies set up 
under the Warsaw pact, from which 
East German forces had previously 
been excluded. 


Role of East Germany 


The significance of the new agree- 
ment is not only that the Soviet 
Union wishes to treat two continu- 
ing German states alike but also that 
it has handed over to the East Ger- 
mans the responsibility of maintain- 
ing access to Berlin, Obviously the 
intention is to force the West Ger- 
mans and the Allied authorities in 
Berlin to talk directly to East Ger- 
man ministers, thereby affording rec- 
ognition to the regime. The three 
Western powers and Chancellor Ade- 
nauer have refused to be drawn into 
this trap. Before leaving Moscow, the 
chancellor made his reservation that 
the Federal Republic was alone en- 
titled to speak for Germany and did 
not recognize any German authori- 
ties in the Soviet zone. In this posi- 
tion he has been fully supported by 
the Western foreign ministers, who 
at their New York meeting on Sep- 
tember 27-28 rejected any possibility 
of recognizing Ulbricht’s regime and 
pointed out in concise terms that the 
new agreement could not affect the 
responsibility of the Soviet Union 
for carrying out its obligations with 
respect to Germany and Berlin. 

Although these actions squarely 
place responsibility for any new 


threat to Berlin on the U.S.S.R., they 
do not preclude the possibility that 
by use of exorbitant Autobahn tolls, 
delays at check points and require- 
ments of documents from East Ger- 
man authorities, the latter will con- 
tinue to harass the Berliners and 
West Germans and maintain a con- 
stant and disturbing pressure. These 
tactics have not yet been put into 
effect and will not in all likelihood, 
at least until after Geneva; but there 
is no assurance that these and possi- 
bly worse might not follow the con- 
ference. 

Berlin still retains its significance in 
the free world, and any threat to its 
security or just-emerging economic 
recovery is a matter of deep concern 
to the West. The United States has 
pledged its support to the belea 
guered city, and American aid in the 
past has kept Berlin alive. This aid 
must be continued and may even 
have to be increased. 

Since the United States interest in 
Berlin has long been recognized as 
predominant, we might take the lead 
in proposing that a long overdue set 
tlement of the problem of access to 
Berlin should constitute a first step 
toward solving the over-all German 
problem. It would not have to await 
a complicated process of elections 
and could be regarded as evidence of 
the earnestness of all concerned to 
achieve an ultimate settlement. 
(This is the third in a series of three arti 
cles on Germany—the first and second 
were published in the Bulletin of August 
15 and of September 1. Mr. Reber, a Unit 
ed States Foreign Service officer, now re 
tired, served in Germany 1950-53 and was 


United States. Deputy High Commissioner 
in Bonn 1952-53.) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Can U.S. Stop Russia 





in Middle East? 





Several times during the past three 
months Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles must have had a horrible 
nightmare. The nightmare is that 
Moscow may achieve the age-old am- 
bition of the Russian tsars and the 
Communist commissars—that it has 


reached the warm waters of the 
Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, 
and has done it without firing a gun 
or breaking a treaty. 

Instead of rolling back the Iron 
Curtain, the United States now sees 
the Iron Curtain being pushed for- 
ward hundreds of miles, with Soviet 
influence reaching Africa, the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Indian Ocean. It sees 
the Truman Doctrine, which was 
supposed “to contain” the Soviets, to 
keep them out of Turkey and Greece 
in particular, jeopardized by the con- 
troversy over Cyprus. It sees Krem 
lin influence bypassing these free- 
world strongholds. Will this night 
mare become a reality? Or is there 
still time to strengthen the dam 
against Communist expansion? 

The trouble is that the new rulers 
in the Kremlin play the game differ- 
ently from Stalin. They have learned 
there is more than one way to reach 
their objectives. If you can’t break in 
the front door, try coming through 


the back 


friends 


door. If you don’t win 


with frowns and _ bluster, 
then try winning them with smiles 
and barter. And the new way seems 
to be working. 

The U.S.S.R., through its agent, 
Prague, has contracted to sell arms 
to Egypt. It has offered to build the 
proposed gigantic dam near Aswan 
on the Nile, whose cost is estimated 
at $600 million. It has asked for a 
chance to set up an atomic reactor in 


Cairo. It has invited Egypt’s strong 


°* WN 


verr ber 15, 


man, Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
to Moscow. It has also offered arms to 
and Wash 


ington says Moscow is even trying to 


Saudi Arabia, to Syria 


supply arms to Israel. 
The chal 
lenged by the West, say they can take 


Arab countries, when 
Soviet arms and Soviet economic aid 
and let the Communist ideology go. 
They claim that culturally and reli 
giously they are impervious to Soviet 
doctrine. They are sure they can take 
a Red gun 
wrappings, and fly a MIG plane with 


without any dialectic 
out having to spout Marx or Lenin. 
They are so sure of themselves that 


Mr. 
State 


our top diplomatic persuaders 
Dulles, Assistant Secretary of 
Allen, 
A. Byroade—are 


ing no success in trying to warn the 


Ambassador to 


George V. 
Cairo Henry hav 
Arabs of the Red camel that is get 


ting its nose under their tents. 


Harsh Choice for U.S. 


What makes this Soviet play so 
deucedly clever is that Moscow bene 
fits twice over by its actions. It has 
mountains ol surplus and more-or 


tanks, 


planes. Its assembly lines are turning 


less obsolete arms—guns, 
out modern up-to-date weapons and 
machines 24 hours a day, month in 
and month out. And there is no seri 
ous fighting in Korea or around For 
mosa or in Indochina to eat into the 
obsolete surplus. 
$y. intervening in the Arab-Israel 
feud, by arming the Arabs, Moscow 
is feeding the flames of local warfare 
and practically forcing the United 
States to lose cither Jews or Arabs as 
friends. By seeking to act as arsenal 
Arab U.S.S.R. 
the black 
mail: Will Washington outbid the 


of the world, the 


opens United States to 


Soviets or see Russia gain its century 
old goals by default? It makes small 
diflerence to the Soviets whether 
they absorb these areas politically or 
leave them nominally independent, 
so long as the regimes involved are 
friendly and infiltrated with Red 
technicians and advisers. 

The lt States cannot outbid 
the | Arab 


friendship on two counts: it cannot 


nited 
S.S.R. in its play for 
submit to open Arab blackmail, nor 
Israel, 
great extent a creation of the United 
All the Se 
do is use every diplomatic argument 


he can to convince the U.S.S.R. of 


can it desert which is to a 


States. retary of State can 


the danger of its meddling in the 
Middle East, 
of the 


and convince the Arabs 


madness of their flirtations 


Kre min. The 


that the Russian Communists have 


with the trouble is 
no hesitation about fishing in trou 
bled waters, while the Arabs are not 
familiar with Communist imperial 
isn and therefore have no fear of 
dealing with Moscow 

When the going got tough in the 
Formosa Strait it took a Presidential 
declaration to put Formosa out of 
bounds to iyyression by 


Pos ibly W hite 


Peiping. 
| louse 


Israel's 


only i pro 


nouncement puaranteeing 


borders ind Kgypts too would 


douse the 1use t| il threatens to blow 


up the Middle East. But with the 


President in Denver and Congress 
scattered to the there is 


tour W inds, 


little prospect of any immediate ma 
jor action by the United States, of an 
which would 
East what the 


did for 


do trine 


Middle 


Kisenhower 
do for the 
Truman Doctrine 


and T urkey 


(sreece 
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in the UN ? 


Is France Right 
About Algeria 








Hk 


French delegation from the Unit 


dramatic walkout of the 
ed Nations General Assembly on Sep 
tember 30 constitutes but one episode 
in the unceasing struggle between 
the colonial and the anticolonial ma 
jority in the Assembly. Since 1952 
France has refused three times to 
participate in Assembly debates on 
its relations with Tunisia and Mo 
rocce. This time it has gone one step 
further and has withdrawn entirely 
from the Assembly, thus absenting 
itself from debates even on subjects 
in which its own 


interests are not 


directly in question, 

As long as the cold war was in 
progress the other battlefields of the 
United Nations—colonies, human 
rights, economic development funds 

have been neglected by the world’s 
press, and except in a few directly 
interested countries, only scant atten 
tion has been paid to them by the 
peoples of the world. But the issues 
involved here are as important to the 
Nations as 


survival of the United 


those arising out of the cold war. 


Has UN Jurisdiction ? 


No international organization can 
effectively do the work assigned to 
it so long as grave disagreements ex 
ist as to the scope of its jurisdiction, 
The problem is similar to that exist 
ing in federal states where jurisdic 
tion is divided between the federal 
government and the component 
units. An international organization 
possesses only such jurisdiction as 
has been granted to it in the con 
stituent instrument; jurisdiction over 


all other matters is retained by states 


which are members of the organi- 


zation. 


The Charter of the United Na- 
tions contains an explicit provision 
on the subject in Chapter I, Article 
2: “Nothing contained in the pres- 
ent Charter shall authorize the Unit- 
ed Nations to intervene in matters 
which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state... .” 
It is the meaning of this provision 
that is in dispute in the Algerian 
question. If the interpretation given 
by France and other great powers to 
the “domestic jurisdiction” clause is 
correct, then France is right in refus 
ing to have the UN inquire into the 
Algerian situation. As long as the 
Assembly refuses to deal with the 
matter in a proper manner, France 
has no other recourse than to drama- 
tize its stand by abstention from As- 


sembly debates. 


During the first decade of the UN, 
the anticolonial majority of the Gen 
eral Assembly—composed of Asian, 


Latin American and Communist 


countries—has given a very biased 
interpretation to the “domestic juris- 
diction” clause in the Charter. Al- 
though its interpretation has often 
been challenged, the Assembly has 
the 


issue to the impartial decision of an 


stubbornly refused to submit 
international tribunal. Consequently, 
in most cases the states concerned 
have claimed that the Assembly’s 
action was unconstitutional and have 
refused to follow its recommenda- 
tions. Thus an impasse has been 
reached: the Assembly refuses to 
heed the plea of domestic jurisdic- 


tion, and the defendant states dis 
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by Louis B. Sohn 


Protessor Sohn, former legal officer of the Secretariat of 
the United Nations, now teaches courses on international 
law and organization at the Harvard Law School. He 
is the author of Cases on World Law (1950), and the 
coauthor of Peace through Disarmament and Charter 


Review (1953). 


regard the decisions made by the 
Assembly. 

There is only one effective way out 
of this situation—to submit the case 
to the International Court of Justice 
for an advisory opinion. While in 
some previous cases doubt might 
have existed whether the state con 
cerned would abide by an adverss 
decision of the Court, no such doubt 
can exist in the case of France. Over 
the years, France has accumulated 
an enviable 


record of respect for 


judgments of international tribunals. 


What World Court Could Do 


It may be recalled, for instance, 
that France raised the issue of do 
mestic jurisdiction in 1922 when the 
British government protested to it 
against the application to British 
subjects of certain nationality decrees 
and 
Nations 


Council, before which the case was 


issued by France in Tunisia 


Morocco. The League of 


brought, properly refused to deal 
with the substance of the dispute 
prior to the solution of the question 
of jurisdiction and asked the World 
Court for an opinion whether the 
matter was international or domes 
tic. When the Court declared that 
the French claim was not justified, 
France accepted the decision and 
settled the question through an 
agreement with the British govern 


ment. 

If the United Nations should fol 
low this precedent, it might prove 
possible to settle the Algerian dis 
pute without permanent damage to 
the efficacy of the United Nations 


(Continued on page 38) 
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by Mario Rossi 


Writer and lecturer, Mr. Rossi for the past three years 
has reported for The Christian Science Monitor on Middle 


Eastern, Southeast 


Asian and North African events as 


reflected at the United Nations. 


HE four reasons, official and un- 

official, given by France for with- 
drawing from the United Nations 
General Assembly after a one-vote 
majority had decided to include the 
Algerian question in the agenda, 
were as follows: (1) internal politi 
cal considerations in France; (2) the 
UN had no right under the Charter 
to interfere with a matter of domes- 
tic jurisdiction; (3) France refuses 
to be accused by countries with a 
low level of civilization; (4) the 
Algerian situation might be aggra 
vated rather than eased by UN in 
terterence. 

The first consideration was prob 
ably decisive, but since it had no 
direct relation to the UN it cannot 
be considered here. Obviously, if the 
French felt they had to withdraw in 
order to appease public opinion at 
home and save the Faure cabinet in 
forthcoming tests before parliament, 
then all other considerations become 
academic. When Napoleon once vis 
ited a fort and was not greeted by 
the customary round of salvos, the 
harassed commander explained: 
“There are thirty-cight reasons, sire, 
why the guns did not roar. First of 
all, | was out of ammunition.” “Stop 
there,” said Napoleon; a need hear 


no more, 


A Hearing for Algerians ? 


the the 


From point of view of 
United Nations, France’s action dra 
matized a stand long taken by the 
colony-possessing countries and their 
supporters, Ever since the enactment 
of the UN Charter in 1945, the ex- 
the “domestic 


tent of jurisdiction” 


to which Article 2, paragraph 7, re 
fers has been the subject of hot de 
bates with no compromise possible, 
since the issue, juridical in form, is 
political in substance, 

Basically, the question is whether 
it is an indisputable fact that Algeria 
is an integral part of France. If the 
question can be answered in the af 
firmative, then the protection of the 
Charter applies; otherwise, it does 
But 


precisely because the answer 18 po 


not. agreement is impossible 
litical. No one disputes that France 
incorporated Algeria into its terri 
tory in 1834. France’s critics in the 
UN, however, ask whether France 
had the right to do this, and if so, 
why. The Algerians were not consult 
ed about this initial act, and events 
in the area now, such as the pres 
ence of over 200,000 French soldiers, 
suggest that opposition to France is 
strong and widespread. 

What can 


the Algerians do to express their 


The question now is, 


right of self-determination? If they 
redress in Paris or 
Nations lor i 


any 


cannot obtain 


turn to the United 


hearing, have they alternative 


but revolt and violence? The 


What 


United States reaction be if the Unit 


arpu 


ment is often heard would 


ed Nations de« ided to deal with the 
Alaska 


Washington would probably react 


questions of and Hawaii 
strongly; but it would also be in the 
position to point out that the situa 
tion in these territories is the revers 
of that in Algeria, for Alaska and 
Hawaii expressed the wish to join 
the union but are being kept out by 


politics within Congress. In the more 





Ric oO, 


did not hesitate to of 


dubious case of Puerto the 
United States 
fer the island its independence had 
it so decided in a free vote. The deci 
ittac hed to the Unit 


sion to rematn 


ed States was taken by Puerto Rico, 
not by Washington. Similarly, in the 
case of membership in the Common 
wealth, a detailed procedure has been 


enacted to ensure choice on the 


Iree 
part of the applicant. India, for ex 
umple, had to apply formally, and 
its ipplic wien had to be considered 
ill the 


" 
ilth 


ind approved by 


the ¢ 


members of 


ommor 


UN a Safety Valve 


" 


Experience has shown that in all 


colonial di put the UN 


has acted 


is a Satety ilve enabling nonself 
governing peoples to make their 
stand known without the need for 
resort to violence. It has also shown 


that the publicity given to the point 


ot view and the claims of peoples 


under colonial rule has served as an 


incentive to the administering coun 


tries to direction 
hardly be dis 
French themselves 


were pressed by this public ity to take 


move faster in the 


of self-rule. It 


could 


put d that the 


re medial mea 


Morocco 


urgent sure in Tuni 


sia and ind reforms for 


Algeria are currently being debated 


in Paris. It 1 unfortunate but true 
that the colonial powers seldom act 
unless they are under pressure, and 
it 18 to everyore idly intage that the 
UN should be the forum where 
pressure is discussed 

As to the argument that France 
will not stand accused by countries 
of lower civilization, no informed 


person W 1] 


di pute the far-from 


democratic political and social con 
ditions of iy, Yemen or Saudi 
Arabia. But that is not a problem 
which concerns the UN in this spe 


cific instance, The problem for the 

UN is whether all its members, what 
(Continued on page 38 
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Sohn 


(Continued from page 36) 


or to the prestige of France. During 
the consideration of the case by the 
International Court the present 
storm should blow over, and the 
issues of today might look less in- 
soluble after a few changes on the 
shifting international scene. Once the 
Court renders its opinion, the politi- 
cians on both sides will be given a 
chance for a graceful retreat with a 
bow to the rule of law rather than 
to the dictates of a “mechanical ma- 
jority” or to a threat of withdrawal 
by a major power. The improvement 
in the situation need not even wait 
for the decision of the Court, as a 
decision of the General Assembly to 
suspend the discussion of the Al- 
gerian case while the proceedings are 
pending before the Court would en- 
able the French delegation to return 
to the Assembly. Thus the breach 
may be healed before it becomes too 
wide, before the dispute reaches the 


point of no return, 


FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


A decision of the Court in this 
case should effectively remove some 
of the ambiguities which becloud at 
present the application of the domes- 
tic jurisdiction clause in the Charter. 
The Court might be able to find a 
middle way between the two oppo- 
site contentions. It is possible, for in- 
stance, to anticipate that the Court 
would interpret the word “intervene” 
quite strictly and would prohibit any 
action by the United Nations which 
might be construed as intervention. 
At the same time, however, the Court 
might, by analogy, apply the rules 
governing the veto in the Security 
Council, and declare that no mem- 
ber of the United Nations can alone 
and discus- 
sion by the Council or Assembly of 


a dispute or situation brought to its 


prevent “consideration 


attention.” The Court might quite 
properly feel that the veto based on 
the domestic jurisdiction clause shall 
not be ipterpreted more broadly than 
the veto based on permanent mem- 


bership ‘in the Security Council. 


Whatever the decision of the Court 
should prove to be, it seems quite 
clear that the reference of the Al- 
gerian case to the Court would both 
clarify the legal issues involved in 
that case and remove an important 
source of international tensions. 


(Continued from page 37) 


ever their stage of development, have 
a right to be heard and to participate 
through their votes in decision-mak 
ing in the General Assembly. 

What France does not recognize, 
at least in the United Nations, is 
that the problems it faces in Africa 
are political and cannot be hidden 
behind a facade of legalism. France 
will find the solution of these prob- 
lems not by walking out of the Gen- 
eral Assembly but by pursuing poli- 
cies that will leave'a glorious im 
print of French civilization in North 
Africa, rather than force a precipi 
tate withdrawal as in the case of 
Indochina. 





‘Competitive Coexistence’-—Boon to the Underdeveloped 





When it became apparent, a year or 
so ago, that the “collective leader- 
ship” in Moscow was ready to wel 
come a cold-war thaw and to make 
“peaceful coexistence” the order of 
the day, United States spokesmen 
suggested that coexistence between 
the West and the U.S.S.R. should be 
described as “competitive.” Here, it 
was frequently said in public speeches 
and private discussions, as the threat 
of nuclear war receded, would be a 
matchless opportunity for the rival 
ideological camps to compete on 
peacetime battlefields in demonstrat- 
ing which of the two—democracy or 
communism—could most effectively 
assist the development of the under 


developed nations, which politically 
are also often the uncommitted, or 


“neutralist,” nations. 

This kind of competition, it was 
felt, could not but reveal the supe- 
riority of the Western democracies, 
which have not only advanced tech- 
nologically to a point where they can 
provide financial aid, machinery and 
technical know-how but can also do 
this on a democratic basis by hu- 
manitarian means, in contrast to the 
totalitarian ruthless methods of Com- 
munist Russia and China. The West, 
it was argued, would win the battle 
for men’s minds by proving that 
Communist promises of material im- 
provement were false, and would 
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thereby prevent Moscow and Peiping 
from achieving by propaganda and 
infiltration the victory they had not 
won during the cold war by force. 


Russia's Offers of Aid 

On the face of it, this expectation 
was justified by the known facts. 
Yet the West 
then outspokenly alarmed, when it 
became apparent that the U.S.S.R., 
backstopped by the industrial produc- 
tion of Czechoslovakia, had entered 


was first disturbed, 


the lists of “competitive coexistence.” 
Russia started by sending some 300 
technicians to Afghanistan—where 
the Tsarist Empire in the 19th cen- 
tury had vied for influence with the 
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British Empire—to work on several 
projects: an oil storage depot, asphalt 
plants, wheat silos and road build- 
ing. It then offered in 1954 to erect 
a steel mill in India on the basis of 
a loan to be repaid in Indian rupees 
in 12 annual installments at 2.5 per- 
cent interest—an offer New Delhi 
accepted after it had unsuccessfully 
sought an American concern to un- 
dertake this assignment. Nor can 


this dismissed as 


arrangement be 
pro-Communist, for the government 
of India also accepted a bid from the 
German combine of Krupp and De- 
mag to build a second steel mill, and 
may choose a British firm for a third 
—with the three new plants together 
expected to raise India’s steel output 
from 1.3 million tons a year to 6 
million. And in purchasing equip- 
ment of various kinds, notably for 
its railways, India has allocated or- 
ders, on a nonideological basis, to 
factories in such diverse countries as 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Britain, 
West Germany and Japan. 

What West, 


however, was the announcement in 


really startled the 
Cairo that the U.S.S.R., after having 
backed the sale of Czech arms to 
Egypt, had offered technical aid as 
well as funds in building the High 
Dam at the Nile, 


which the Egyptian government has 


Aswan on for 
been seeking for two years, hitherto 
in vain, to obtain a $300 million loan 
from Bank. The 
U.S.S.R. also suggested it was ready 


the International 


to take over and continue on an 
expanded scale the existing United 
States technical and economic assist- 
ance program in Egypt, estimated in 
the past three years to have cost 
about $90 million, including about 
$40 million planned in the current 
fiscal year. It was even reported that 
the Soviet Cairo, 
Daniel A. Solod, who has made him- 
self socially agreeable and available, 
had indicated Moscow would be in- 


ambassador im 
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terested in aiding the development 
of the Jordan Valley, which has long 
been discussed by Eric Johnston, on 
behalf of the 


United States, with 


Israel and the Arab states. 


West's New Reckoning 


Great as was the shock caused by 
the news of the Czech sale of arms 
in return for Egypt’s cotton, Russia’s 
rapid-fire offers of economic and 
technical assistance created an even 
greater sensation. They raised the 
question, in London as well as Wash 
ington, whether “competitive coexist 
ence” may not merely alter the tra 
ditional balance of power in the Mid 
dle East and other strategic areas of 
the world, but also create an entirely 
new prospect in world affairs 
that which 
only recently underdeveloped, like 
Russia and China, but are now at 


the 


prospect nations were 


various industrialization 


may challenge the advanced Western 


Stages of 


nations on their own ground, the 
ground of modern technology. 

It is interesting to note that the 
West has expressed little concern, at 
least publicly, about the growing 
challenge of West German industry 
Middle East 
and Asia. In the case of Russia what 
the West 


that steel mills and new dams will 


and commerce in the 
fears, understandably, is 


bring into the uncommitted nations 
not only manufactured goods from 
the Communist bloc but also Com 
munist technicians who will act in 
the double capacity of skilled indus 
trial specialists and expert propagan 
dists for the Communist way of life. 
The Times of London put the issue 
succinctly on October 12, when it 
said: “Hitherto, the Western powers 
have been the sole guardians and 
arbiters in the Middle East. Russia 
never acquiesced but seemed to be 
making no direct or positive chal 
lenge. Now, almost overnight, 
reckonings have to be made.” 


new 


Disturbing as this development is 
West, 


ence” may prove a boon to the un- 


to the “competitive coexist- 


derdeveloped countries. These coun- 
tries have been grateful to the West 
for its assistance—notably under the 
American Point Four program, the 
Colombo Plan initiated by the Com 
monwealth, and the technical assist 
ance program of the United Nations. 
They have contended, however, both 
in the forum of the UN and outside, 
that the advanced nations will have 
to give public aid—as distinguished 
from private investment—on a much 
larger scale ($2 billion has been men 
tioned as an over-all figure) than has 
been hitherto dreamed of in Wash- 
ington and London over a_ period 
of five to ten years if the gains pain 
fully achieved in the initial Stages of 
development are not to be dissipated, 


like which 


are trying to modernize their econo 


and if countries India, 
mies by democratic methods, are not 
to be outdistanced in terms of pro 


like 


Moreover, such 


ductivity by totalitarian states 
Russia and China. 
aid, it is said, should be given not 
solely because it is a weapon against 
communism, but because it will help 
to raise the living standards of mil 


lions of human beings. 


More Aid by West Needed 
With 


displace the Western powers in the 


Moscow bidding today to 
Middle East, and tomorrow perhaps 
elsewhere, the West faces the choice 
of either withdrawing from the race 
or raising the Communist bid. That 
the latter course is being considered, 
in spite of earlier predictions this 
year that foreign aid can and should 
be decreased, is indicated by the news 


that Washington 


may contribute 


“substantially” to the financing of 
the High Dam at Aswan and may 
aid the unified development of the 
River 


Jordan Valley. The United 


States also offered at the Singapore 
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conference of the Colombo Plan na 
tions on October 20 to help create a 
regional atomic institute in Asia by 
contributing equipment which would 
include one and perhaps two nuclear 
reactors, thereby improving Asian 
prospects for use of atom energy. 

That the West’s “new reckoning” 
will 


cost made clear by 


money 1s 
estimates which place the real cost 


of the Aswan project, when com- 


pleted, at between $1.2 billion and 
$1.5 billion and that of the Jordan 
River project at $200 million. It is 
often said here by officials who must 
persuade Congress of the need for 
continued and: perhaps expanded for- 
eign aid that public opinion will not 
support expenditures of such mag- 
The 


whether or not this is the case would 


nitude. best way of 


testing 


be to explain to the American public 


the extent of the need for aid to un 
derdeveloped countries, the reasons 
for this need, and the possibility that 
the United States and its allies, which 
have been spending vast sums of 
money on containing the Commu 
nists by military preparedness, run 
the risk of being outplayed on the 


field of “competitive coexistence.” 


Vera MicnHeces Dean 





FPA Bookshelf 





American Strategy in the Atomic Age, by 
Colonel George C. Reinhardt. Norman, 
University of Oklahoma 1955. 
>3.75. 

The author, who recently retired from 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army and has written extensively in mili 
tary and civilian journals, makes a_ per 
suasive case for a policy of limited Ameri- 
can military effort to maintain world 
stability within the framework of a re 
stored multipower balance. His goals are 
the assured defense of Europe, the stabili 
zation of Asia against further Chinese 
Communist aggression, and the establish 
ment of a mobile American strategic re 
North America and the Middle 
East. “We cannot,” he states, “if we are to 
succeed, demand or instigate a complete ab- 
dication of Soviet power or a complete re 


Press, 


serve in 


casting of the Soviet people in our image.” 


Common 
Dorothy 
Brac Cc, 


Sense and World Affairs, by 
Fosdick. New York, Harcourt 
1955. $3.50. 
A tempered what the 
United States can and cannot do in world 
affairs and why, presented in simple terms 
by a former member of the State Depart 
ment who for 


discussion of 


several years served on its 


Policy Planning Staff and is now a con 


tributor 


to The New York 


editorial consultant to the 


Times and an 
National Broad 
isting Company. 


Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liber 
tues: A Cross Section of the Nation 
Speaks Its Mind, by Samuel A. Stouffer 
New York, Doubleday, 1955. $4.00. 

In thi 

Labor 


book the director of the Harvard 

Social 1946 
results of an exhaustive study 
Fund for the 


Republi 


conclusion 


itory of Relations since 
zes the 
rer by the 

the most intere 
that 
ered about the pos 
ists will 


nunism 


ting 
Survey 1S more 


ibility 


people are 
that 
Americans to 


Com 
convert other 
than about espionage or pos- 


This book 


valuable to all who 


sible abotage in case of war. 
particularly 


are interested 


hould be 


in community discussions of 


vorld affairs and civil liberties 


Oil Diplomacy: Powderkeg in Iran, by 


New York, 


Nasrollah Saifpour Fatemi 
Whittier, 1954. $4.50 


former member of the Iranian Parlia 


it and one-time Iranian delegate to the 
United Nations who now lectures at Prince 


ton University presents an interesting case- 


tudy of Iran's tumultuous experience with 


foreign control and development of 


What has 


its oil 


resource happened in Iran, he 


concludes, is significant for an understand 
ing of “the epochal 
Africa.” “The 


while vast re 


Asia and 
United States cannot be safe 


situation inf 


ervoirs of poverty and colo 


nial exploitation persist” in these areas of 


ferment and change 


Report from Malaya, by Vernon Bartlett. 
New York, Criterion, 1955. $2.75. 


A well-known British man 
ind member of Parliament gives a quick 


look at a highl 


newspaper 


explosive area, with no 


ittempt to examine its problems in depth, 


ind comes out with admiration for Britain's 
methods of administration in this colonial 
and for the Malays, 


a moderating influence 


posse ion 
} 


hope 


who he 
will exercise 
in Southeast Asia 

Guatemalan 


New York, 


Red Design for the Americas 
Prelude, by 
John Day, 
The 

Neu 

in Latin 


Daniel James. 
1954. $4.50. 


former managing editor of The 
Leader, who has traveled extensively 


America, castigates communism, 
taking the case of 


| 


Guatemala as an ex 
e, and exhorts the United States gov 


imi} 
} 


American business and 
this con 
tructive policy toward our southern feigh- 


wipe out all 


ernment, private 


ciuzens in country to follow a 


bors which would traces of 


imperialism.” 
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